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On  January  23,  1957,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  reached  the 
age  of  99;  on  March  3,  1957,  it  com- 
pleted its  78th  year  of  service  to  blind 
children  through  the  Federal  Act  "To  Pro- 
mote the  Education  of  the  Blind."  The 
passage  of  Public  Law  922  by  Congress  on 
August  2,  1956,  which  for  the  first  time 
makes  possible  the  extension  of  Printing 
House  services  to  all  blind  children  wher- 
ever they  may  be  educated  through  pub- 
licly-supported schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, makes  timely  a  survey  of  past 
performance  and  future  services  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

As  the  oldest  national  agency  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest 
publishing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world, 
the  Printing  House  has  a  unique  position 
in  the  overall  structure  of  educational  pro- 
visions for  the  blind  in  our  country.  How 
did  the  Printing  House  gtt  started?  As  a 
private,  non-profit  institution,  how  did  it 
become  the  agent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  educational  aid  to  the 
blind. ^  What  is  the  history  of  its  growth? 
How  is  it — and  the  Federal  Act — admin- 
istered? What  are  the  reasons  for  its  ad- 
ministrative policies?  What  are  its  plans 
for  future  expansion  and  service?  All  of 
these  questions,  and  many  more,  are  of 
cogent  interest  to  teachers  and  parents  of 
blind  children,  and  to  others  interested  in 
their  education. 

Origin 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  had  its  origin  as  the  print  shop  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  itself 
founded  in  1842  as  the  third  state  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.    In  the 


early  days  of  our  schools,  each  institution 
attempted  to  do  its  own  printing,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  books  for  its 
classes.  The  Kentucky  School  was  fortu- 
nate in  that  it  early  developed  one  of  the 
better  school  printing  departments  and  co- 
operated with  neighboring  schools  by 
supplying  copies  of  its  publications  to  them 
at  the  actual  cost  of  production.  This  ar- 
rangement proved  so  satisfactory  that  a 
group  of  educators  of  the  blind  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  central,  national,  non-profit 
printing  house  which  would  supply  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind  led  this  movement,  and  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  began  January  23,  1858,  with 
the  approval  of  "An  Act  to  Establish  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind" 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Act 
At  its  founding,  the  Printing  House  had 
no  facilities  other  than  those  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Kentucky  School,  and  its  funds 
consisted  of  the  money  it  charged  for 
manufacturing  books  for  the  Kentucky  and 
other  schools,  as  well  as  other  agencies  for 
the  blind.  The  institution  therefore  under- 
took to  raise  money  by  donations  from  the 
general  public.  However,  the  exigencies 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed soon  made  it  apparent  that  the 
Printing  House  could  not  depend  upon 
public  subscriptions  and  grants  from  the 
cooperating  states  to  support  its  program. 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
educators  of  the  blind  of  that  day  com- 
bined the  idea  of  a  central,  national  print- 


ing  house  (already  in  existence)  with  a 
Federal  subsidy  of  its  printing  program,  in 
so  far  as  it  rdaied  to  free  schoolbooks  and 
^ngibie  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
blind Tn  1878,  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
submitted  a  memorial  and  bill  to  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Association,  and  on  March  3,  1879,  this 
memorial  and  bill,  substantially  in  their 
original  forms,  were  adopted  by  Congress 
as  the  Preamble  to  and  the  Act  of  1879 
"To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind." 


Transcribing  music  scores  into  Braille  symbols 

The  original  Act  provided  only  $10,000 
a  year,  which  amount  was  made  a  perma- 
nent grant  in  1906.  Thirteen  years  later, 
on  August  4,  1919,  the  first  annual  appro- 
priation in  addition  to  the  permanent  year- 
ly grant  was  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000.  This  annual  ceiling  of  appropria- 
tion has  been  increased  during  the  years, 
to  $65,000  in  1927,  $115,000  in  1937, 
$250,000  in  1952,  and  last  August  to 
$400,000,  making  the  present  total  ceiling 
of  authorization  $410,000  a  year. 
Growth 
Historically,  the  growth  of  the  Printing 
House  has  reflected  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion the  growth  and  expansion  of  all 
work   for  the  blind   in   the  United  States. 


As  the  horizons  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams have  widened  and  changed,  so  have 
the  services  of  the  Printing  House  expand- 
ed and  increased  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  each  era.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  existence,  the  personnel  and 
budget  of  the  Printing  House  were  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  total  annual  amount 
of  money  spent  seldom  exceeded  $10,000 
and  the  entire  staff  consisted  of  six  to  eight 
full-time  employees.  It  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1879,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  its  first  building  in  1883,  that  ex- 
penditures were  reported  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  Forty  years  later,  in  1920,  the 
operating  budget  for  the  year  amounted  to 
only  $38,461.56,  with  a  staff  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  people.  Now,  another  thirty- 
seven  years  later,  the  Printing  House  op- 
erating budget  is  over  $1,000,000  per  year, 
with  a  staff  of  210  full-time  and  55  part- 
time  employees. 

Much  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution during  its  first  sixty  years  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  considerable  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  educators  of  the  blind 
as  to  the  best  system  of  embossed  printing. 
The  "type  fight"  which  lasted  for  more  than 
a  generation — as  between  Boston  line 
letter.  New  York  point,  and  Braille  (both 
American  and  English) — forced  the  Print- 
ing House  into  producing  the  same  books 
in  a  multitude  of  types,  thereby  keeping 
costs  up  and  production  down.  The  adop- 
tion of  Revised  Braille  Grade  IV2  as  the 
uniform  method  of  printing  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  created  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  a  whole  new  catalog  of  educa- 
tional textbooks  and  gave  a  renewed  surge 
to  the  activities  of  the  Printing  House  . 

With  the  settlement  of  the  type  ques- 
tion, the  Printing  House  could  turn  to  the 
manufacture  of  tangible  apparatus,  such  as 
writing  devices,  dissected  maps,  and  other 
educational  aids.  Equally  important,  ef- 
forts could  be  turned  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  improved  methods  of  pub- 
lishing and  manufacturing.     It  was  in  the 


late  1920's  that  interpoint  printing  of 
Braille  was  demonstrated  as  feasible,  thus 
going  far  to  reduce  unit  costs.  Addition- 
ally, the  standardizing  of  page  sizes,  and 
embossing  and  binding  procedures  also 
helped  to  reduce  unit  costs. 

The  1930's  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  mechanical  and  technical  prog- 
ress. It  had  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Braillewriter,  which  had  been  invented 
many  years  before,  could  well  be  manufac- 
tured on  a  production  basis,  and  schools  for 
the  blind  were  beginning  to  realize  its 
value  as  an  educational  aid.  In  1932, 
Standard  English  Braille  Grade  2  was 
adopted  for  the  entire  English-speaking 
world,  and  the  demand  for  schoolbooks  in 
the  more  highly  contracted  system  created 
a  new  need  for  replacing  textbooks.  The 
adaptation  of  a  uniform  code  for  Braille 
music  notation  during  the  late  1920's  pro- 
vided the  means  for  quantity  production  of 
Braille  music  scores. 

Aside  from  educational  publishing,  the 

decade    between 1930     and     1940     saw 

an  enormous  expansion  in  publishing  of 
all  kinds_f or  the  blind.  Prior  to  that  time, 
practically  all  books  were  intended  largely 
for  educational  purposes,  plus  THE  BIBLE 
an'd^^  few  religious  magazines.  High  print- 
ing costs  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate,  per- 
manent source  of  funds  had  made  it  im- 
practical, if  not  impossible,  to  provide  adult 
reading  material  through  regular  produc- 
tion channels.  The  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  in  1930  to  provide 
literature  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind 
revolutionized  the  publishing  and  library 
services  for  the  blind.  Although  this  grant 
is  administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
it  was  the  facilities  of  the  Printing  House 
and  four  (now  three)  other  smaller  Braille 
presses  which  were  called  upon  to  do  the 
actual  production. 

In  September,  1928,  the  Printing  House, 
as  a  project  of  its  own,  inaugurated  the 
publication  of  The  Reader's  Digest  in 
Braille,  at  that  time  primarily  for  use  in 


the  schools.  As  pupils  graduated  from  the 
schools,  and  other  adults  became  acquainted 
with  this  magazine,  the  demand  for  copies 
for  general  reading  became  overwhelming, 
and  the  Printing  House  turned  to  the  pub- 
lic for  donations  to  finance  its  publication. 
In  September,  1939,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Talking  Book  edition  of  The  Digest  was 
recorded.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  very  large  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
magazine  publishing  department  of  the 
Printing  House,  which  is  today  one  of  the 
major  projects  of  the  institution;  for,  hav- 
ing launched  on  a  magazine  project  of  its 
own,  which  meant  providing  the  necessary 
plant,  equipment  and  personnel,  the  next 
step  was  to  offer  its  facilities  to  other 
agencies  wishing  to  supply  magazines  to 
the  blind,  thus  enabling  the  institution  to 
cut  units  costs  to  all.  Today  the  Printing 
House  publishes  on  regular  schedule  60 
Braille  magazines   (including  8  weeklies), 
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to  tell  time  through  her  sense  of  touch 


7  Talking  Book  magazines,  and  1  ink-print 
magazine,  many  of  the  periodicals  running 
as  high  as  4,000  to  8,000  copies  per  issue. 
During  the  middle  '30's  the  Talking 
Book  also  had  its  inception  as  a  publishing 
medium  for  the  blind.  Actually,  the 
Printing  House  recorded  its  first  Talking 
Book  in  1936.  The  publication  of  Talking 
Books,  however,  meant  the  creation  and 
development  of  a  whole  new  department 
of  a  size  and  scope  equal  to  its  Braille 
printing.  Beginning  with  only  a  small, 
part-time  studio,  with  the  other  processes 
being  contracted  for  elsewhere,  this  depart- 
ment now  consists  of  three  studios,  plating 
and  pressing  departments,  millroom  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  plastics  from  which 
the  actual  discs  are  formed,  and  a  con- 
tainer department.  The  Printing  House 
also  produces  Talking  Book  machines 
which  are  available  for  purchase  on  quota 
accounts  or  for  cash. 


Shortly  following  World  War  II,  a  de- 
partment for  the  publication  of  large  type 
books  was  established.  The  publication  of 
this  type  of  book  was  undertaken  most  re- 
luctantly on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
and  solely  because  of  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
which  had  demonstrated  that  between  25 
and  30  per  cent  of  their  pupils,  who  were 
classed  as  blind,  could  benefit  from  this 
type  of  reading  material  rather  than  Braille. 
While  this  department  has  grown  to  size- 
able proportions,  even  today  its  expansion 
is  held  in  check,  since  it  is  designed  to  serve 
only  children  who  have  vision  of  less  than 
20/200,  except  as  copies  of  books  approved 
for  parallel  publication  with  Braille  text- 
books in  use  in  the  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  are  sold  for  cash  to  classes  for  the 
partially  sighted. 

In  the  fall  of  1954,  a  new  publication 
service  was  offered,  consisting  of  a  catalog 
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of  some  500  recorded  sound  tapes  designed 
CO  play  on  regular  commercial  tape  re- 
corders, and  covering  a  myriad  of  subjects 
for  use  as  supplementary  materials  in  the 
classroom.  The  master  tapes  for  these 
programs  were  obtained  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  from  which  masters,  dub- 
bings were  made  for  individual  order  on 
quota  accounts.  The  reception  of  the 
REAL  program  (Recorded  Educational 
Aids  to  Learning)  proved  so  successful  that 
additional  tapes  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Library  were  added  to  the  cata- 
log, and,  when  that  source  was  depleted, 
arrangements  were  made  with  Kent  Uni- 
versity for  other  tapes,  so  that  the  total 
REAL  catalog  now  covers  about  1500  pro- 
grams from  10  to  60  minutes  in  length. 

While  all  departments  of  the  Printing 
House  have  seen  large  expansion  in  pro- 


duction, due  to  increased  demand  for  ma- 
terials, during  the  past  five  years,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  largely  on  the  expansion 
of  our  tangible  apparatus  department,  in 
so  far  as  development  and  research  are 
concerned.  Numerous  new  items  such  as 
a  relief  globe,  new  arithmetic  slates,  new 
model  Braillewriters,  and  the  like  have 
been  developed  and  put  into  production, 
with  many  more  in  the  offing.  Addition- 
ally, developmental  work  is  constantly  in 
progress  looking  to  the  adaption  of  mod- 
ern engineering  methods  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  of  our  production  processes. 

Aside  from  development  and  growth  in 
production,  one  additional  department 
should  be  pointed  out.  In  1953,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Printing  House,  again  on  re- 
quest from  the  educators  of  the  blind.  Still 


in  its  infancy,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  de- 
partment to  examine,  evaluate,  develop  and 
otherwise  do  active  research  into  methods 
of  educating  blind  children.  The  growth 
of  this  department  in  the  future  should  help 
lend  leadership  in  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  programs  everywhere. 

Administration 

The  administration  of  the  Printing 
House,  as  a  non-profit,  private  corporation, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
sisting of  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven 
lay  citizens  of  Louisville,  successors  to  the 
original  incorporators,  and  ex-officio  the 
superintendents  of  all  of  the  public  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  receives  pay  for  his  serv- 
ices nor  for  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
meetings.  While  the  Executive  Committee 
acts  for  the  Board  in  the  interim  between 
meetings,  all  policies  of  the  institution  are 
approved  by  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees. 


Printing  both  sides  of  Braille   pages  at  once 

The  officers  of  the  Board  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer elected  annually.  Annual  meetings  of 
the  Board  are  held  in  Louisville  in  the  fall 
of  each  year. 

The   paid   administrative   staff   is   com- 
prised of  the  Superintendent  and  eight  de- 


partment heads,  e.g.,  Braille  and  Large 
Type  Editor,  Talking  Book  Editor,  Director 
of  Educational  Research,  Plant  Manager, 
Production  Engineer,  Assistant  Braille  Edi- 
tor, Head  of  Magazine  Circulation,  and 
Office  Manager. 

Three  committees,  composed  of  five  ex- 
officio  Trustees  each,  advise  and  direct  the 
production  of  materials  supplied  out  of  the 
Government  funds.  These  committees 
consist  of:  L  The  Publications  Committee, 
which  selects  each  year  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  schools  and  classes  the 
Braille,  Large  Type,  and  Talking  Books,  as 
well  as  Braille  music,  to  be  published  for 
school  use;  2.  The  Tangible  Apparatus 
Committee,  which  evaluates  and  promotes 
the  production  of  new  items  of  tangible 
apparatus,  or  the  improvement  of  catalog 
items;  and  3-  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Research,  which  advises  with  the 
head  of  this  department  concerning  activi- 
ties of  a  research  nature.  It  should  be 
noted  that  at  no  time  is  the  Printing  House 
given  the  responsibility  for  the  choice  of 
materials  produced  through  Government 
funds  for  use  by  the  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind.  The  recommendation  for  such 
publications  is  the  choice  of  the  schools  and 
classes  themselves,  and  the  books  and  ma- 
terials produced  are  not  supplied  except  on 
direct  order  from  the  executive  heads  of 
the  schools  and  chief  state  school  officers, 
which  latter  now  act  as  the  agents  for  reg- 
istering the  blind  pupils  and  ordering  ma- 
terials for  the  public  schools. 

The  original  Act  of  1879  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  for  the  control  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  prescribed  the 
general  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
would  be  expended  and  the  books  and  ap- 
paratus distributed  to  the  various  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind.  This 
arrangement  remained  in  force  until  the 
passage  of  the  President's  Reorganization 
Act  of  1939,  when  on  June  7th,  by  Joint 


Resolution,  the  administration  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Printing  House  was 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agenq^, 
as  of  July  1,  1939.  Subsequently,  on  April 
11,  1953,  when  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  given  Cabinet  status  and 
changed  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  administration  of 
the  appropriation  was  made  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
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Department. 

In  administering  the  Act,  the  following 
procedures  are  followed: 

1,  On  the  first  Monday  of  January  of 
each  year,  a  registration  is  taken  of  all  of 
the  blind  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  public 
educational  institutions  of  less  than  college 
grade  throughout  the  country.  Such  insti- 
tutions include  not  only  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  and  other  institutions  for  the 
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handicapped  which  conduct  formal  training 
programs  for  the  blind  (such  as  a  mental 
institution  or  a  school  for  the  deaf  with 
special  courses  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind 
respectively) ,  but  also  rehabilitation  centers 
for  the  adult  blind  which  have  formal 
training  courses,  public  school  day  classes 
for  the  blind,  and  public  schools  which 
have  individual  blind  pupils  for  which  they 
do  not  provide  special  courses  for  the  blind 
as  such.  With  the  passage  of  the  amending 
legislation  last  August,  the  responsibility 
for  registering  blind  pupils  was  vested  in 
the  superintendents  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  handicapped  having  for- 
mal classes  for  the  blind,  and  the  chief  state 
school  officer  of  each  state  and  territory. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  chief  state  school 
officer  is  responsible  for  registering  all 
blind  pupils  of  less  than  college  grade  in 
the  public  schools  in  his  state.  For  these 
purposes,  only  those  pupils  whose  vision 
comes  within  the  following  definition  of 
blindness  can  be  registered: 

"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
glasses,  or  a  peripheral  field  so  con- 
tracted that  the  widest  diameter  of 
such  field  subtends  an  angular  distance 
no  greater  than  20  degrees." 
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2.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  registra- 
tions, a  per  capita  allotment  for  each  pupil 
is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  pupils  registered  into  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  the 
following  July  1st.  The  quota  allocation 
to  each  school  for  the  blind  or  chief  state 
school  officer  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  per  capita  rate  by  the  number  of  regis- 
trants for  each  school  or  department.  This 
allotment  is  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
Printing  House  on  July  1st  of  each  fiscal 
year  in  the  form  of  credit  to  the  schools 
or  chief  state  school  officers,  and  books  and 
materials  are  supplied  against  this  credit 
only  upon  order  from  the  school  super- 
intendents or  chief  state  school  officers. 

3.  The  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  used  by  the  Printing  House  solely 
for  the  payment  of  labor  and  materials, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  administrative 
overhead.  By  law,  no  part  of  the  grant  can 
be  used  for  the  erection  or  leasing  of 
buildings  to  house  the  institution.  This 
means  in  effect  that  the  Printing  House 
must,  out  of  its  own  funds,  provide  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  training  of  per- 
sonnel, etc.,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  materials  supplied  to 
the  schools  and  classes  out  of  the  Federal 
appropriation. 

Administralive  Policies  with  Regard 
to  the  Federal  Act 

During  the  seventy-eight  years  the  Act 
of  1879  has  been  in  effect,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  set  up  certain  policies  with 
regard  to  its  administration.  At  no  time, 
have  these  policies  been  set  by  the  Printing 
House  administration  itself;  rather,  these 
policies,  which  by  and  large  have  reflected 
the  expansion  and  changes  in  the  field  of 
education  of  the  blind,  have  been  deter- 
mined through  official  interpretation  and 
rulings  by  the  properly  constituted  Govern- 
ment authorities,  or  by  legislative  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  Act  itself.  Some  of  these 
rulings  are  as  follows: 


1.  The  Manufactured- at  Clause.  In  writ- 
ing the  original  Act  of  1879,  Congress 
stipulated  that  all  materials  provided  out  of 
the  Federal  appropriation  should  be  manu- 
factured at  the  Printing  House.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  was  to  make  clear 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  stable  and  continu- 
ing source  of  income  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  special  materials  for  the  blind, 
not  possible  of  production  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  the  small  quantities  required.  In 
spite  of  this  intent,  it  has  often  been  pro- 
posed that  the  money  provided  by  Congress 
should  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
educational  materials  and  supplies  other 
than  those  furnished  by  the  Printing 
House.  Not  ten  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  there  was  profound  discussion 
on  this  point.  On  March  12,  1887,  a 
ruling  was  handed  down  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  under  which  De- 
partment the  Act  was  then  administered, 
which  stated  that  such  a  diversion  of  the 
funds  would  be  unlawful. 

2.  Eligibilty  of  Adult  Training  Centers 
to  Benefits  of  the  Act.  On  November  28, 
1906,  a  ruling  was  handed  down  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  which  declared  that 
adult  rehabilitation  centers  were  to  be  con- 
strued as  eligible  as  "public  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,"  and,  as  such,  to 
receive  their  proper  apportionment  of  the 
materials  provided  by  the  Act. 

3.  Eligibility  of  Public  Day  School 
Classes  to  Benefits  of  the  Act.  On  January 
30,  1912,  the  United  States  Solicitor  again 
ruled  that  the  formally  organized  public 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  were  to  be 
considered  as  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and,  as  such,  to 
share  in  the  free  distribution  of  embossed 
books  and  tangible  apparatus,  as  provided 
by  the  Act  of  1879. 

4.  Provision  of  Talking  Books  through 
the  Act.    On  May  13,  1936,  the  Adminis- 


trative Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  that  phonograph  records 
(Talking  Books)  "are  certainly  means  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  are 
therefore  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879." 

5.  Provision  of  Large  Type  Books 
through  the  Act.  On  January  11,  1946,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  ruled  that  "large  type  books 
adapted  for  the  education  of  the  blind" 
came  within  the  province  of  the  Act. 
Additionally,  on  April  5,  1946,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
ruled  that  the  distribution  of  such  materials 
should  be  limited  to  those  children  whose 
vision  came  within  the  accepted  definition 
of  blindness.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
large  type  department  at  the  Printing 
House,  each  superintendent  of  a  school  or 
class  for  the  blind  has  been  required  to 
verify  the  vision  of  the  children  registered 
for  quota  purposes  as  being  within  the  ac- 
cepted definition  of  blindness.  As  an  ad- 
ministrative precaution,  the  Printing  House 
keeps  a  constant  check  on  all  orders  for 
large  type  materials  to  be  supplied  through 
Federal  allocations,  requiring  that  cash  pay- 
ments be  made  for  all  such  books  which 
appear  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  quota 
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registrants. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
changes  in  educational  methods  and  pro- 
cedures have  always  had  their  impact  on 
the  Printing  House  and  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Act.  The  most  important 
recent  trend  in  education  of  the  blind  has 
been  the  very  great  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  blind  children  because  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  expansion  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  going  to  public  schools. 
Not  only  have  the  number  of  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  also  the  number  of  individual 
blind  children  going  to  public  schools 
which  do  not  conduct  special  classes  for 
their  benefit.  Because  of  the  requirement 
in  the  original  Act  that  the  quota  alloca- 
tions be  made  to  "public  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,"  the  individual  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  could  not  be  served 
through  the  appropriation,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  basic  Act  itself  be 
amended  to  make  service  to  this  group  of 
children  possible. 

In  amending  the  basic  Act,  as  approved 
August  2,  1956,  Congress  redesigned  the 
wording  of  the  law  so  as  to  specifically  pro- 
vide for  blind  children  attending  public 
schools,  including  those  in  organized  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in- 
dividual placements  in  regular  public 
schools.  In  the  future  all  such  children 
will  be  registered  and  served  through  their 
state  departments  of  education,  under  the 
authority  of  the  chief  state  school  officer  of 
each  state.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not 
known  how  many  additional  children  will 
become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Act 
of  1879  because  of  the  new  legislation. 
Enrollments  are  now  being  taken  as  of 
January  7,  1957,  which  enrollments  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  quota  allocations  for 
the  the  next  fiscal  year  July  1,  195 7- June 
30,   1958.     It  is  estimated,  however,  that 


more  than  1,000  new  pupils  will  be  added 
to  the  rolls  this  year. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

The  recent  change  in  the  basic  legisla- 
tion of  the  Federal  Act  again  presents  to 
the  Printing  House  a  challenge  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  new  educational  situation.  Not 
only  will  it  be  asked  to  continue  its  basic 
quantity  production  of  books  and  materials 
for  the  schools  and  organized  classes  for 
the  blind,  but  also  to  develop  additional 
new  methods  of  producing  a  highly  diversi- 
fied assortment  of  textbooks  and  other 
items  for  use  by  the  single  child  attending 
his  local  public  school  which  does  not  pro- 
vide a  special  class  for  the  blind.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Printing  House  to  determine  just  how 
many  different  textbooks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  instance,  are  in  use  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
known  that  there  are  some  thirty  to  forty 
ink-print  publishers  which  have  textbooks 
for  the  entire  twelve  grades  under  adoption 
in  the  states,  counties,  and  cities  of  the 
United  States;  what  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
is  what  set  of  texts  is  being  used  where. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  pattern  of 
textbook  requirements  in  relation  to  the 
children  to  be  served  can  be  determined 
just  as  soon  as  the  enrollments  from  the 
chief  state  school  officers  can  be  received 
and  compiled.  With  this  information  in 
hand,  the  Printing  House  can  then  make 
plans  for  necessary  expansion  and  changes 
in  production  methods  to  meet  the  needs. 
It  will  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to  achieve 
such  an  accomplishment  overnight,  but  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Printing  House  adminis- 
tration and  staff  that  every  possible  effort 
will  be  bent  toward  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  every  blind  child. 
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